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EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE AT THE 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEVELS 


FOREWORD 


The impetus for the production of this issue of Education Abstracts came from numerous 
enquiries and other indications that several countries are considering the possibility of introdu- 
cing systems of education by correspondence as one means of increasing educational opportunity, 
A rapid reading will show that the greater part of the documentation available is written in 
English and, in fact, that English-speaking countries have made more use of official correspond- 
ence systems than other language groups. Enquiries to Unesco have tended to come more from 
other groups, particularly Spanish, and it has therefore seemed important that the available 
documentation, limited though it may be, should be made known to those countries where under 
normal circumstances, it may not be readily available, 





The establishment of a correspondence system presupposes a degree of literacy and educa- 
tional organization which may be lacking at present in a number of underdeveloped countries, 
Countries considering the introduction of such systems should know the requirements of an offi- 
cial programme before they attempt to establish one in their own countries, It is believed that 
the abstracts themselves give a general indication of this and that closer consultation of the 
material selected will provide a good introduction to the manifold problems of education by 
correspondence, 


The serious student of the question should be aware of the International Conferences of 
Correspondence Educators, which have been held on four occasions to date and whose Proceed- 
ings are included in the bibliographical citations at the end of the introductory essay, For 
further information on the activities of these international conferences and their future plans, 
the reader is advised to write to the Secretariat of the Fourth International Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. (United States of America), 


The introductory essay (313) to this issue has been written by George Parkyn, Director, 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, Wellington, New Zealand, The majority of the 
abstracts of the works listed were also written by Mr, Parkyn, the balance having been added by 
the Secretariat of Unesco, Those for which Mr, Parkyn was responsible are indicated by the 
initials G, P, at the end of each entry, 


313, General Aspects of the Topic as Revealed by the Literature by George Parkyn 





Historical introduction. Education by correspondence was, in its origins, a method of 
learning by which the student obtained through the mail written instructions and materials 
for study and returned his written answers to the correspondence school or instructional 
centre for corrections, suggestions, and criticism. With the recent development of other 
media of communication, such as the radio, the tape-recorder and the motion picture 
film, and with the rapid improvements in transport, schooling by mail has become a much 
broader and more varied process. But the core of the process is still the study of printed 
materials distributed through the post, so the original term, education by correspondence, 
is retained. It is now an important means of primary and secondary education in many 
parts of the world (11). 





Education by correspondence, in recent times, appears to have originated about a hundred 
years ago in Berlin, where the Society for Modern Languages sponsored the Langenscheit 
School for teaching French to young people and adults who had not been able to geta 
secondary education. About the same time home study associations for the purpose of 
general adult education began to spring up in many English-speaking countries (22:4), 

in 1873, Illinois Wesleyan University started to provide correspondence study for non- 
resident students, thus beginning the movement for extension work by correspondence 
which has flourished so well in the United States of America (1:15), At the end of the 
century many privately owned correspondence schools came into existence in America 


* The numbers underlined refer to items in the bibliography at the end of this essay. Where 
necessary a page reference is also given. 
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and in Europe, mainly for the purpose of providing vocational training at home for the 
millions of young adults who saw opportunities of advancement in the rapid industrial and 
commercial development of the times, for which the traditional schools had not prepared 
them (17:39-41). 


The use of correspondence education by a public education system as a method suitable 
for the primary education of children who had never been able to attend an ordinary 
school appears to have started in Victoria, Australia. There, in 1914, some young 
children living in isolated rural districts were sent lessons by post from the Melbourne 
Teachers' College, and from this beginning grew a large primary correspondence school, 
Departments of Education in other Australian States took up this idea (25:15-26). They 
were followed by Canada, New Zealand, and some of the more sparsely settled of the 
United States of America (6;9:8-33), As an important factor in equalizing educational 
opportunities for children on the prairies, in the backwoods, and in lighthouses, for 
nomadic children in ships and circuses, and even for the sick and crippled children in 
towns, correspondence education was found to be of great value (10:91-6) and its growth 
was rapid (12:28-9), 


The extension of correspondence education into the field of secondary education came about 
in three ways. Firstly, courses were prepared for home study by isolated children who 
had completed their primary education, either in schools or by correspondence, In 
Victoria, Australia, country pupil teachers who had begun teaching as soon as they had 
left the primary school, were provided in 1910 with courses of instruction in secondary 
school subjects, and subsequently such courses were made available to any country 
children who did not live near to a high school (2:28-9), Secondly, what is known as 
supervised'' correspondence study was begun in 1923, when S.C. Mitchell, principal of 
Benton Harbor High School, Michigan(15:89-101) arranged with two proprietary establish- 
ments, the American School, Chicago, and the International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, to supply some of its pupils with vocational instruction in subjects that were 
beyond the resources of a small high school. The pupils worked at their correspondence 
courses in their own school, and under the guidance of a specially appointed "supervisor". 
Other schools soon adopted the same plan (28). In 1929 the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska under the guidance of K.O, Broady, took up the idea as a means of 
enriching the work of the small rural high schools, which are so numerous in the United 
States of America but which have never found it possible to provide enough subjects to 
satisfy the wide range of interests and vocational ambitions of their pupils (9:18; 17:47-54; 
23). It set out to construct its own courses, and soon was supplying them to almost half 
the States of the United States of America (19:89-92), The third significant development 
in secondary education came about when provision was made for pupils who had completed 
their primary education in rural districts where no high schools were available to continue 
with secondary studies in their primary schools, under the supervision of their primary 
school teachers (9:27, 33). 


Organization and Administration. Correspondence centres may be classified as follows: 
the private proprietary schools selling their courses for profit, the extension divisions of 
the colleges or universities, and extension divisions set up by government departments of 
education. These different types have come into being in different ways, and in general 
they serve different purposes (17:95-9); but in all of them the following basic problems of 
organization, and administration are found. The division of functions among the various 
members of the staff of a large correspondence school - executive officers, instructors 
and course writers, and clerical workers - needs careful consideration (13:174-7). Meti- 
culous attention has to be paid to such clerical matters as the provision and maintenance 
of a suitable filing system, the method of enrolling pupils and keeping adequate records of 
their progress, maintaining supplies of stationery, books, and materials, and efficient 
methods of receipting and despatching pupils’ instructional materials (2:39; 9:83-92; 
12:76-87; 13:170-4; 21:112-3). 





On the instructional side the organization of classes has tended to follow the usual pattern 
of the primary and secondary schools with one teacher being responsible for the education 
of a group of children in the same grade of the primary school (25:43), and with specialist 
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subjects teachers in the secondary school, Other methods however are also found. In 
some cases one teacher may have a composite class of two or three grades, so that the 
children obtain continuity in teaching over a period of two or three years. The "family 
class" method is commonly used where more than two children in a family are enrolled; 
it has the advantage of giving the one teacher a very intimate knowledge of the whole 
family, and it is easier for the parents who have to deal with only one teacher (21:117; 
25:105). In the primary departments it is usual for certain special groups of pupils, such 
as the physically handicapped, to be placed in the care of specialist teachers (21:117-8). 


When new pupils are enrolled, their abilities, attainments, and living conditions have to 
be carefully assessed, so that they can be given work that is suited to the stage of deve- 
lopment they have reached. For this purpose many correspondence schools prepare 
classification tests for inclusion in the first instalments of instructional materials sent 
out (25:37-40), When this initial assessment is accurately made, problems of classifi- 
cation and promotion that are so difficult to solve in the ordinary school hardly arise. 
The whole concept of promotion is a different one (12:67-9), since continuous individual 
progress can be maintained. In this way much of the educational wastage caused by the 
annual or half-yearly promotion methods common in the traditional classroom organiza - 
tion can be avoided (2:42-4), Promotion can take place at any time in the year whena 
course of work is completed (9:36). To do this satisfactorily, however, the teacher must 
use searching methods of evaluating and recording the pupil's work (10:192-208; 12:67-9). 
The accuracy with which such assessment can be carried out is an important factor 
determining the willingness of higher educational institutions to accredit the work of a 
correspondence school (10:128-67). 


At the secondary level, courses and subjects need to be chosen by the pupils in an intelli- 
gent manner. With home study pupils a careful assessment of their earlier educational 
progress must be made, current interests need discussing, and clear and accurate infor- 
mation should be given to parents and pupils about available courses and vocational 
opportunities, for their teacher's advice and guidance carries with it a heavy responsi- 
bility (12:73-8). One of the advantages of ''supervised" correspondence study is that the 
teacher at school has a closer personal association with his pupils and can use his know- 
ledge more effectively to guide their choice of courses (15:123-6). 


Correspondence education for children calls for careful supervision (9:118-25). Where 
young pupils are beginning schooling for the first time and have not yet learned to read, 

a great deal of work falls upon the mother (21:118; 25:53), Adult literacy is essential 

to the success of work with very young children, and the instructional material is largely 
directed towards helping the mother teach her children. In times of shortage of teachers, 
too, some public education systems have used high school graduates to supervise the 
correspondence studies of primary school children in small rural schools (11:25), At 

the high school level, home study can be carried out by an intelligent pupil with little diffi- 
culty, but the combination of independent work and skilled help that school-supervised 
correspondence study makes possible is superior (5; 10:115-23). The supervisor 
arranges conditions under which pupils can read, study, experiment, and think out their 
problems for themselves, and he gives help where it is needed (15:119-20; 20:103-7). 

The qualifications and the duties of a supervisor need careful consideration by high school 
principals when supervised correspondence study is being introduced into their schools 
(15:103-11; 18). 


Instructional Methods. The basic method of instruction used in correspondence education 
is the individual "assignment". Correspondence education therefore takes its place beside 
such methods of individualization as the Dalton Plan, the Winnetka Plan, and similar 
attempts to break down the rigid pattern of traditional classroom instruction (2:62-6; 
24:90-3), Washbourne's approach, inspired by Burk, is particularly relevant, and the 
steps he has set out as the essence of his technique have been widely used by corres- 
pondence course writers - viz., the statement of precise goals in each of the skills to be 
mastered at each stage of the learning process, diagnostic testing in each unit of work in 
order that weaknesses may be discovered, and the use of self-instructing and self-correct- 
ing materials to remedy the weaknesses (26), Among the advantages claimed for corres- 
pondence education because of its use of such methods, an important place must be given 
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to the ease with which the teachers are able to permit each pupil to work at his own pace 
at assignments whose difficulty is precisely fitted to his level of educational attainment, 
his intellectual capacity, and his circumstances, In this way the child is able to feel 
that he is achieving a steady and progressive mastery of his work; he is not likely to be 
inhibited by failure, and maximal intrinsic motivation is possible (2:66; 13:128-30), 


The foundation of good correspondence education is the "course" (120:101-3), and the 
principles and practices of course writing have been the subject of extensive study 
(24:27). The curriculum must be carefully subdivided into units of a suitable size, 

each comprising a week's, a fortnight's or a month's work, according to the nature of the 
subject, and the age and ability of the students (2:37-8; 7), The text must be written with 
clarity and simplicity, the instructions must be explicit and complete, the content must 
be up to date, illustrations and problems should be appropriate, and the amount of work 
set must be accurately gauged in the light of the pupil's ability (14:31-4; 15:54-9; 
17:75-82), 


In initial assignments careful attention needs to be paid to the problem of teaching the 
pupil how to study independently (15:128-31), and in the case of young children or children 
of low ability the instructions will be mainly addressed to the mothers, One of the attract- 
ive features of the best courses is the success with which a close personal relationship is 
built up between the correspondence school teacher, the child, and the home or school 
supervisor. ‘This may be achieved not only by means of personal letters supplementing 
the assignments, but also by the very tone of the comments made upon the work done, the 
suggestions for improvements, and any indications given by the teacher that he is closely 
and sympathetically following every stage of the pupil's progress (12:54-6; 13:27-32). 


Just as important as the expository techniques used in the course materials themselves 
are the tasks set for the pupil to carry out. Mere memorizing and reproduction of what 
is memorized has given way to more active methods of learning and of response that help 
a pupil not only to know, but also to understand and to apply what he has learned (12:50-1), 
The use of self-testing checks, the working of objective type tests and problems, and the 
making of charts, diagrams, and models are some of the devices used to help the pupil 
learn and to assess his progress (9:104-8; 10:167-92), 


Correspondence school teachers need to be capable of developing a sympathetic relation- 
ship with their pupils by indirect means; they need to be methodical organizers of their 
own work; and they need to be precise and accurate in correcting and assessing their 
pupils' work (9:95-9; 25:40-2). Good service in correspondence education is found to be 
quite compatible with the presence of disabilities, such as speech defects or crippling, 
that would make classroom teaching difficult (25:402). It is desirable that correspondence 
teachers should not be isolated from the main group of school-teacher's, and special 
attention needs to be given to ways of ensuring their steady professional growth (12:35-6). 


Various means of producing the instructional materials have been used from time to time, 
starting from the simple writing of letters and corrections by hand and leading up to the 
production of attractive printed courses. Something between the beauty of letterpress 
work and the flexibility and adaptability of writing is achieved by a variety of methods of 
reproducing typescript and illustrations (13:202-6; 14:19-20, 113). 


Many interesting devices have been used to expedite the receiving and despatching of 
assignments and exercises. In the Blackfriars School (New South Wales) each pupil has 
three exercise books in use at once: while he is working with one, another is in the post 
on its way to the correspondence teacher, and the third is being corrected or is on its way 
back from the correspondence school (25:50-2), In New Zealand the despatch of work 
through the mails has been fecilitated by an ingenious "two-way envelope" (21:114), One 
of the most important aspects of the organization of a correspondence centre is its routine 
for handling the daily mail (9:86-92), 


The Breadth of Correspondence Education, It has already been pointed out that corres- 
pondence education now goes far beyond the mere provision of instructional materials. 
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By fostering close teacher-pupil relationships (2:50-1; 14:69-71), by adopting a school 
cap and tie (11:47), and by other similar methods it has been possible to develop a 
corporate "school spirit'' among the pupils, however isolated they may be. Education 
has been made social, too, by encouraging the children to develop pen friendships among 
fellow pupils, by enabling them to join a wide range of clubs and societies such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, Junior Red Cross, Stamp Collectors, Photographers, and the 
Ex-Pupils Associations (4). 


An important development has been the use of itinerant or visiting teachers, who have 
brought the school right into the child's home (11:22,54; 24:62), These teachers help to 
solve problems that may be causing difficulties to the parents (13:192-6), and they bring 
back to the centre valuable suggestions for the improvement of instructional materials 
and procedures (13:197-201), Educational tours have often been arranged to take corres- 
pondence school pupils into the cities to see shops, factories, exhibitions, concerts, 
operas, and plays (2:56-7). Camp schools have also been organized so that children could 
have an opportunity to carry out activities like orchestral practice, drama production, 
athletics and sports, that cannot be undertaken individually (25:61-2). Some schools have 
planned permanent hostels or boarding centres to which their pupils could come for two 
to three weeks at a time for educational and social activities (21:123), 


The establishment of a good school or communal library, with a generous postal service 
for country children, is also a major method of broadening the pupils' horizons (25:55-6), 
and travelling libraries, laboratories, and motion picture plants have also been imagina- 
tively used in some isolated rural districts (12:70-1). 


Very effective use has been made of the radio through the ordinary programmes for schools, 
but more especially through the special broadcasts arranged by the staff of the corres- 
pondence centres for their own pupils and supervisors (13:214-23; 14:135-6; 25:53-5). 
The use of television will greatly extend the scope of such work in the future (14:107-8). 


Special fields and subjects. Correspondence education is able to play an important part in 
the lives of home-bound handicapped children, and much thought has gone towards devising 
practicable methods for use with invalids, crippled children, and spastics (13:32-59; 
25:61-2), The parents of mentally defective children unable to go to school have been 
helped by special instruction (13:39-40; 14:77-81),as also the parents of pre-school deaf 
children (16). ee 





Besides considering the needs of special groups of children, correspondence course 
writers have had to pay attention to the many problems that are caused by differences 
among the subjects of instruction. Many effective methods of teaching English (13:70-5) 
and other languages (13:82-5), and the social studies (13:76-85), have been developed. 
The special difficulties that mathematics present to the lesson writer have called forth 
some very practical teaching methods (13:86-97), and not even the problems of teaching 
the experimental sciences (13:97-103), and handicrafts to children (13:142-4; 14:39-42) 
have defeated the correspondence teachers. 


The evaluation of correspondence education. A great deal of research has been carried 
out to see how well correspondence pupils compare with pupils in the ordinary classrooms. 
The general conclusion is that children of average ability do just as well as pupils in the 
ordinary schools, while children of high ability do somewhat better (2:45-9; 17:7-29). 
However, the very different educative conditions of home study and school study bring 
about certain characteristic differences. Home study and supervised correspondence 
study develop habits of independent thought, self-reliance, initiative in solving problems, 
and continuity of educational development (10:32-4; 25:89-96). On the other hand, the 
home study student misses the stimulating experience of class discussion and the immedi- 
ate personal give and take of intelligent discussion with his teachers (13:8-16). Corres- 
pondence instruction has, on occasion, been criticized as being too biased towards the 
"subject matter" approach to curriculum construction, and too little capable of using the 
"activity methods" called for by modern educational psychology. In the hands of skilled 
course writers, however, the subject matter of correspondence instruction can be 
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meaningfully related to the experimental background of the pupils and can be given 
immediate practical application in their home life (8;13:60-70; 14:27-9), The advantages 
and disadvantages of correspondence education have been well summed up by A.G. 
Butchers (10:56-61). When the careers of former correspondence school pupils are 
examined it is clear that their education has been no mere stop-gap but has opened up 
wide opportunities for them (21:122). 


Correspondence instruction, then, is fully justified as a means of educating isolated and 
home-bound children, and its value for enriching the curricula of small high schools is 
increasingly recognized. As a method of helping untrained teachers to bring the rudi- 
ments of education to millions of people in the underdeveloped areas of the world it would 
appear to hold great possibilities. 
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GENERAL WORKS 


Broady, Knute O, 'The unfinished business of the first international conference". Second 
International Conference on Correspondence Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1948. 
Proceedings. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1949. pp. 89-96. 


Mr. Broady, President of the Second International Conference, reviews the genesis and 
general achievements of the First Conference at Victoria, British Columbia. He 
assesses the subsequent history of those deliberations, and the nature of the guiding 
lines they set for the Second Conference. The Second Conference was concerned with 
recent developments, such as educational guidance, ex-servicemen's education, and new 
audio-visual and manipulative aids. Moreover, while the place of educational research 
had been recognized at theFirst Conference and subsequently, it was now clear that corres- 
pondence educators had a responsibility not only to collate, but also to stimulate such 
activity, and to realize the opportunities now offered by speedy communications for the 
international dissemination of such information, As with interchange of all scientific and 
cultural information, some of the barriers arresting such a development were national 
sentiments. But, in the period between the First and Second Conferences, the objectives 
of correspondence education had asSumed international significance, The attainment of 
universal educational opportunity was now seen as a world movement. (G.P. ) 


Childs, G.B. and others. ‘Preparation of Correspondence Courses". Report of a Study 
Group. Second International Conference on Correspondence Education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1948. Proceedings. Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1949. pp. 38-49. 


The members of this study group consider that there are four main factors determining 
the quality of correspondence courses. Firstly, the courses must be planned and arti- 
culated with well defined objectives as to their purpose, scope and relevance to corres- 
pondence education. Their preparation is a co-operative enterprise of pupils, teachers, 
course writers, and the educational contributions of other agencies. Some of the diffi- 
culties raised by such planning, e.g. the appropriate method of presentation or suitability 
for technical instruction, are in fact not as great as they appear. Secondly, course 
writers should preferably be trained teachers, competent, well equipped with professional 
knowledge and capable of clear expression. Thirdly, the courses have to be written 
lucidly, with a fairly uniform pattern of procedure, adjusted to the limits of the pupil's 
achievement, and they should provide for the development of individual interests. Further, 
they should help the pupil to apply his learning and share it with his family, and have due 
regard for the responsibilities of the home instructor. The number of lessons in a course 
is determined by the nature of the subject. Above all, the presentation of printed materi- 
als must invite the attention of pupils. Finally, there must be provision for continuous 
evaluation of methods and procedures which the committee considered could be achieved 
by the use of standardized objective tests. (G.P.) 


Griffin, Grace, ‘Preparation of Correspondence Course Materials". Fourth Inter- 
national Conference on Correspondence Education. State College, Pa., 1953. 
Proceedings. State College, Pa., Pennsylvania State College, 1954. pp. 61-4. 


A study of numerous correspondence courses shows that there is a considerable lack of 
agreement on what are the essential features of a well planned syllabus. There is need 
for an agreed standard of minimum essentials, but until research has shown how students 
react to various techniques it will be difficult to arrive at. 


The following questions need investigating: 
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(1) How is the student influenced by physical factors, such as the type of paper, the size 
of type, format, etc. ? 


(2) Is it helpful to have the author of the textual material supply an explanatory commen- 
tary on the text? 


(3) In what way can suggestions on how to study help the student? 


(4) Should study units be arranged as "one-step" procedures, so that each unit is com- 
pleted before the student returns his work to the teacher; or should the study units be 
"two-step" or "three-step" in construction, so that the student first prepares the basic 
material and reports for further help before making any application of what he has learnt, 
or before attempting any original work? 


(5) Is there any value in directed student activities or projects that the student can carry 
out in his private or community life? 


(6) Should the written responses required of a student cover the whole of the assigned work, 
or is a judicious sampling enough? 


(7) Of what value are ''self-check" tests? 

(8) Do objective tests give the teacher a good enough indication of a student's progress? 
9) Do illustrative materials rea make courses more interesting and understandable? 
(9) ill i ial lly k int i d und dable? 


(10) Are visual aids, such as stereos, slides, movie films, co-ordinated with the syllabus 
worth the cost? 


(11) What might be the value of recordings in which the author-teacher introduced his study 
units? (G.P.) 


Kellerman, M.H. 'The planning of courses and the use of teaching aids". Third Inter- 
national Conference of Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. 
Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 206-9. 


This paper describes educational principles, assignment features, and the use of teaching 
aids in the production of courses. In producing courses teachers have to provide for changes 
in syllabus, cater for different ability groups, place minimum reliance On supervisors, en- 
sure flexibility, and encourage fresh and responsive leaflet writers. The following are 
desirable features which should be considered in preparing leaflets: work units of subject 
matter should be suitable to the pupil and the subject with respect to the degree of super- 
vision desired and attainable; a variety of evaluative and diagnostic exercises that not only 
test, but also motivate, should be included; there should be visual aids, in the form of 
charts, drawings, etc.; suitable teaching notes should be provided, according to the sub- 
ject matter and level of pupil attainment; provision should be made for the essential acti- 
vities of revision and drill, and for the stimulus which motivates further learning activity 

on the part of the pupil. Most courses can be supplemented by effective use of teaching 

aids, such as cards, cut-outs, silhouettes, etc., the available aids in the home, flash cards, 
counters, and various educational media like radio, libraries, excursions, camps, school 
clubs, etc. (G.P.) 


Lucas, Edith E. and others. "Instruction". First International Conference on Correspon- 
dence Education. Victoria, British Columbia, 1938. Proceedings. Lincoln, University 
of Nebraska, 1949. pp. 50-60. 


This is a comprehensive report of instructional hints. Assuming that happy, sincere re- 
lations between teacher and student are the most effective media for achievement of 
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correspondence school objectives, the authors list a wide variety of practical suggestions 
for establishing such relations with pupils, and for helping students to study enthusiastic - 
ally and efficiently and accept their successes and failures with intelligent confidence, 
The report advises careful organization of the supply and handling of school tests, labor- 
atory equipment and reference material, and gives some suggestions for organization, 
The need for enlisting the knowledge and sympathy of informed supervisors and itinerant 
teachers is stressed, as are the opportunities presented by vacation camps and schools, 
The committee considers that the relation of the work in correspondence schools to that 
in other types of school should be explored, The authors point out the opportunities 
offered to correspondence educators by the intimate teacher-pupil relationship, and to 
pupils the possibilities of self-mastery. (G, P. ) 


Parkyn, G.W, "Research and correspondence education"', Third International Conference 
of Correspondence Educators, Wellington, New Zealand, 1950, Proceedings, Wellington, 
N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp, 243-247, 


While acknowledging that correspondence educators recognize the findings of educational 
research, and admitting their very real achievements in adjusting instructional methods 

to the developing needs of individual pupils, it is considered that they have paid too little 
attention to the nature of the learning process as revealed by psychological research, 
These findings suggest significant ways of using the opportunities presented by the intimate 
teacher-pupil relationship which characterizes correspondence education, In particular, 
correspondence educators could contribute significantly to developing techniques for adjust- 
ing curricula to differences in ability, to difference in types of ability as well as degrees 
of ability, and to devising courses based on the child's developmental needs, Furthermore, 
correspondence teachers have unique opportunities of discovering those aspects of the 
child's interests and needs, social experiences, and environmental background that are 
really significant for curriculum planning. In the author's view, establishing this informa- 
tion by carefully designed research should be a co-operative enterprise in which research 
workers and teachers share their techniques and experience, (G, P. ) 


Plows, A.H. "Reports to parents on pupil progress", Fourth International Conference on 
Correspondence Education, State College, Pa,, 1953, Proceedings, State College, Pa., 
Pennsylvania State College, 1954. pp, 47-48, 


Success in correspondence education at the elementary level depends greatly upon the per- 
son in the home (usually the mother) who undertakes the supervision and the instruction of 
the child, It is important that the correspondence school-teacher periodically report to the 
home supervisor on the progress that the child is making, for the following reasons: 

(1) the home supervisor needs the professional opinion of the trained teacher; (2) the child 
progresses better if he knows a report will be made; (3) issuing a report strengthens the 
idea that the child is "attending" a school; (4) the home supervisor is seldom in a position 
to evaluate progress objectively, 


Two kinds of report are possible: first, a formal report that uses symbols or numbers to 
indicate whether the work is average, or above or below average; secondly, an informal 
report, which may just be a friendly note written to the parent, saying how the child is 


progressing, giving suggestions for improved supervision, and praising the supervisor for 
her work and co-operation, 


A distinction is made between frequent progress reports and the terminal reports that give 
notice of a pupil's promotion, (G, P, ) 


Ross, Ethel and Burton, Dorothy, "Help for the parents of mentally handicapped children", 
Fourth International Conference on Correspondence Education, State College, Pa., 1953, 
Proceedings, State College, Pa,, Pennsylvania State College, 1954, pp. 77-81, 


A simple course of home training lessons was devised for children of very low intelligence 
(IQ under 60) with the purpose of preparing them for regular school work when they were 
older, Few of the parents, unfortunately, had any accurate idea of the extent of their 








a: 


children's handicap, and instead of letting their children do the lessons at their own pace 
with enjoyment, they tended to force the children on, thus increasing their tension, in an 
endeavour to bring them nearer to normal, So the teachers saw that it was necessary to 
get away from their natural preoccupation with lessons and syllabuses and look at every 
question from the point of view of the mother in the home and the day-to-day realities of 
her life there with a handicapped child, They reconsidered their purposes and completely 
rev ised their courses, 


The following changes of emphasis in the new courses may be noted: (1) Lessons have 
been written with very careful general explanations as to their purpose, so that the mothers 
can teach with the flexibility that comes with understanding, (2) The report which parents 
have been asked to give on the child's response to each new piece of work has been ex- 
tended to include points on his general development, (3) Parents are encouraged to share 
their good ideas with one another by filling in a "comments" page on each assignment, 

(4) Through parents! pages, points of general interest in the upbringing of their children 
are discussed, (5) Though lessons are grouped into "assignments", the selection actually 
made for each pupil is entirely individual, being based on the mother's report, (6) It is 
continually emphasized that the activities in which the child can share in the home in order 
to become an acceptable member of the family are the very activities which will be best 
for his general development, (G, P, ) 


Williams, Fred T, ''Correspondence instruction and its relationship to all-over curri- 
cular planning'', Second International Conference on Correspondence Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1948, Proceedings, Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1948, 

pp. 173-184, 


This article describes the way in which the trend towards a more realistic curriculum 

has proceeded at two levels, one focused on the general needs of all, and the other con- 
cerned with the specific needs of individuals, Assisted by very great advances in the 

study of individual differences in this century, the "specific need'’ concepts have achieved 
greater popularity, but have often found expression in a greater proliferation of courses, 
The recent movement towards "core curricula" suggests greater concern with the "general 
need" concepts, Correspondence educators have contributed at both levels, At present it 
seems that they might well provide for the specific needs of children in small rural schools 
in order to free these schools to concentrate on the general curricula for which they are 
better equipped, In their planning of creative, realistic curricula, based upon community 
experiences, correspondence educators should be guided by the fact that it seems now that 
broad flexible courses provide for individual differences more suitably than narrow un- 
related courses, and that formal course writing often retains rather than eradicates edu- 
cational dead wood, Essentially, the task is to build a curriculum which provides oppor- 
tunities for pupil participation and evaluation in relation to the sequential development of 
pupil experiences, To accomplish this task correspondence educators will require the 
serious co-operation of both professional and non-professional sections of the community, 
(G, P, ) 


(AMERICA) HONDURAS 








Honduras, Laws, Statutes, etc, Reglamento de la escuela normal rural por correspon- 
dencia, Tegucigalpa, Departamento de Educacion Normal y Secundaria Anexa, 1953, 





The organization and functions of this scheme for training teachers by correspondence are 
given in the Reglamento, The Escuela Normal Rural por Correspondencia is a section of 
the Direccién de Educaci6én Media, and was created in 1953 to allow teachers in the rural 
primary schools of Honduras without a degree to obtain professional qualifications, The 
school has a director, eight teachers and clerical personnel, The teachers are responsible 
for preparing the monthly lessons, for maintaining individual correspondence with their 
pupils, for revising and evaluating the work of the pupils, for organizing regular meetings 
with the student teachers and for maintaining the records of their own courses, Travelling 
supervisors are selected from the teachers and also from inspectors of the Direccion 
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General de Educacién Primaria, and members of the rural normal schools of the country, 
The student teachers are given monthly examinations, and an annual examination for pro- 
motion, It is also stated in the Reglamento that this scheme is of a temporary nature and 
will be transformed into an institution for the completion of training of rural teachers once 
they have obtained their degree, The course lasts three years and includes three main 
groups of subjects: I, intellectual education (Spanish, mathematics, social sciences, 
natural sciences); II, technical and manual education (small industries, agricultural edu- 
cation, health education, home economics); III, professional education (principles of edu- 
cation, child psychology, school organization, school hygiene, theory and practice of edu- 
cation), To supplement the training by correspondence, provision is made for holding 
"intensive direct courses" during the holidays, In 1953, according to information received 
from the Ministry of Education, 620 students were enrolled (113 males and 507 females) 
of which only 306 sat for the final examination, The enrolment for 1954 was limited to 300, 


(AMERICA) UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Childs, G.B. "A comparison of supervised correspondence study pupils and classroom 
pupils in achievement in school subjects", Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 47, 
No. 7, March 1954, pp, 537-543, Madison, Wisconsin, Dembar Publications Inc,, 
Box 737, Madison 3, Monthly except June to August, Annual subscription: $4, 50 in 
U.S. A.; $5.00 in other countries; Single copies 60 cents, 





A comparison was made between the achievement of two groups of pupils, one from small 
high schools which did not make provision for correspondence study, and one from similar 
schools where supervised correspondence study was in practice, The subjects of the study 
were algebra, plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, Latin, Spanish, physics, 
chemistry, American history, world history, book-keeping, typewriting, shorthand, 
Achievement in these subjects was measured by the use of standardized tests, The two 
groups of pupils were matched for intelligence, age, and initial knowledge of the subjects, 


The achievement of correspondence-study pupils exceeded the achievement of the non- 
correspondence study pupils to a significant degree in history, algebra, Latin, Spanish, 
plane geometry and typewriting, There was no significant difference in shorthand, solid 
geometry, physics, chemistry, book-keeping and trigonometry, The margin of difference 
between the two groups varied according to the subject studied, the greatest difference in 
favour of the correspondence pupils being found in typewriting. (G, P. ) 


Childs, G.B,. ''Supervised correspondence study", The Clearing House, Vol, 26, No, 1. 
September 1951, pp. 3-6, New York, Inor Publishing Co,, Incorporated, 207 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. Monthly except June to August, Annual subscription: $4, 00; 
Single copies 50 cents, 





Outlines the history of 'supervised'" correspondence study, and reviews certain experi- 
mental evidence on the achievement of correspondence pupils, The general conclusion 
reached is that they do at least as well as pupils in the traditional classroom, (G, P.) 


Henzlik, F,E, "Basic concepts for correspondence instruction", Second International 
Conference on Correspondence Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1948, 
Proceedings, Lincoln, University of Nebraska, 1949, pp, 135-143, 


This article discusses the values and perspectives which have guided the development of 
supervised correspondence study in the United States of America, In large measure this 
movement arose in response to the impoverishment of the social and cultural life of 
thousands of small rural communities, caused by the rapid growth of industrialized urban 
life in America, Supervised correspondence study was conceived as one way of restoring 
the balance and improving the small community and its school, In this context, corres- 
pondence educators tried to give practical effect to traditional democratic values - the 
recognition of the social worth of each individual, the acceptance of variability as a desir- 
able principle, faith in intelligence - in providing educational opportunities for the children 
of these small schools, The same values have guided social action at the level of the in- 
dividual pupil and of the individual community in this effort to bring a richer life to rural 
communities and their children, (G, P. ) 
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Hoover, F.W. "Correspondence study can be individualized, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Vol, 32, No, 8, December 1946, pp, 521-534, Baltimore, Md., Warwick 
& York, Inc, Monthly except June to September, Annual subscription: $5,50 in U,S.A.; 
$5.90 in other countries; Single copies $1, 10, 








Correspondence-study teachers tend to assume that all the pupils who enrol for a given 
course have identical backgrounds, needs and abilities, In consequence, they do not pro- 
vide for the individual differences in pupils, Subject matter in a professional school con- 
sists in a body of facts which the student must acquire if he is to become an effective pro- 
fessional worker; but in the secondary school, where the emphasis is not on vocational 
preparation, subject matter should be a force for enriching present living, If this pre- 
mise is sound, the pupil should learn only those things that are relevant to him, 


To apply this principle, we should think of subjects not as unified wholes, but as aggrega- 
tions of relatively small units which can be used as required, For example, the grammar 
syllabus in English should be written in separate units so that each pupil will have a course 
made up to fit his particular needs, It would not be difficult to prepare courses in this 
"unit" manner; but to determine the needs of each pupil it would be necessary to make a 
careful educational diagnosis by means of interest questionnaires, tests of general ability, 


and diagnostic tests of attainment. (G, P. ) 


Hoover, F.W. 'Modernizing the philosophy of correspondence-study instruction’, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol, 32, No, 4, April 1946, pp, 235-240, 
Monthly except June to September. Baltimore, Md,, Warwick & York, Inc, Annual 
subscription: $5,50 in U.S, A,; $5, 90 in other countries; Single copies $1, 10. 





Correspondence-study instruction has been criticized on the grounds that it is stereotyped 
and traditionalist, looking upon subject matter as material to be learned in order to meet 
graduation requirements rather than as material that can be put to use by the learner in 
his immediate daily life, Furthermore, little account seems to have been paid to the view 
of advanced educational philosophers, that deferred values have meaning and use only in 
terms of immediate values, or to the findings of educational psychologists, that learning 
that has no significance or meaningful use to the learner is soon lost, 


But while it is clear that correspondence instruction must advance beyond the traditional- 
ist position, it cannot go the whole way with John Dewey, for, by its nature, it cannot 
create an "activity school", However, a balance can be kept between the two opposing 
points of view if correspondence teachers observe the following principles: (1) to relate 
teaching to the experimental backgrounds of their pupils; (2) to emphasize the immediate 
or early use of their teaching, rather than its probable future use, (G, P. ) 


Kempfer, Homer, ed, Home study blue book / and directory of accredited home study 
schools and courses] 17th ed. Washington, D,C, National Home Study Council, 1953, 
32 p, illus, Gratis, 








A Directory of Private Home Study Schools and Courses accredited by the National Home 
Study Council, Thirty more schools are listed with addresses and details of available 
courses, The Home Study Council is established to promote "sound educational standards 
and ethical business practices within the home study field", It provides detailed informa- 
tion on courses available, etc., on request, The courses listed appear to be intended 
mainly for senior adolescents and adults and are largely in the vocational field, More 
academic or cultural types of courses are also available, 


Kenney, Ruth, "The preparation and supervision of final examinations", Fourth 
International Conference on Correspondence Education, State College, Pa,, 1953, 
Proceedings, State College, Pa,, Pennsylvania State College, 1954, pp, 31-4, 


The Bureau of Correspondence Study at the University of Kansas made a survey of its 
examinations so that standards could be set up that would enable examinations to be 
evaluated, 
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The following criteria were used: (1) Clarity: Were the questions definite, specific, and 
clearly stated? (2) Economy: Were the questions so skilfully phrased that they would 
elicit the maximum information in the minimum of writing time? (3) Stimulation of 
thought: Did questions test the students! ability to think or simply to repeat memorized 
facts? 


Examples of good questions are given in the article. 


It is suggested that a final examination should be divided into three parts, viz.: (1) a 
body of ''matching'' questions to test knowledge of specific facts; (2) a group of ''multiple 
choice" questions; (3) a group of three or four ''discussion'' questions to test the students! 
general understanding. 


One difficulty in examining correspondence students is providing for proper supervision, 
Several methods of supervision are discussed in this article, (G, P, ) 


Woellner, R.C. ‘Home study courses", The School Review, Vol, 61, No, 6, September 
1953, p. 327, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Monthly except June to August. Annual subscription: $4,50; Single copies 60 cents, 





It is reported that more than a million and a half students, children and adults, were en- 
rolled in home study courses in the United States of America during 1952, One of their 
difficulties is to know which of the hundreds of correspondence schools have both sound 
educational and honest business standards, The National Home Study Council, consisting 
of some forty private correspondence schools, is a voluntary organization whose object 
it is to maintain a high quality of correspondence education, The Council has just an- 
nounced the formation of an Accreditation Commission which will draw up rules for the 
evaluation and accreditation of correspondence schools and courses, This work will be 
of great value to counsellors who advise students about such courses, and to administra- 
tors who intend to enrich the curricula of their smaller high schools through the services 
of correspondence schools, (G, P. ) 


Woodyard, Ella, Culture at a price; a study of private correspondence school offerings, 
New York, American Association for Adult Education, 1940, 125 p, (Studies in the 
secial significance of adult education in the United States, 23) $1,00, 





The purpose of this study was to find out the value of correspondence courses offered by 
commercial institutions and conducted for profit as compared with the fees charged, To 
make a thorough study of this problem, the author, a member of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, obtained a year's leave of absence, enrolled in thirteen institutions and 
followed the courses faithfully under borrowed names and in a few instances by proxy, 
The courses she took ranged from nursing, draftsmanship, social usage and radio repair 
to college courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


While the names of the institutions remain anonymous, the operational procedure is des- 
cribed here in each case, The general conclusion reached is that all the institutions 

under which she studied exaggerate the value of their courses in advertisements, They 
stress in most cases the great ease with which the work can be done, The degree of 
competence promised by the schools and the vocational benefit to be derived from the com- 
pletion of courses seem excessive, For example, the author spent approximately 150 
hours to complete the five courses for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Psychology, 
and about 50 hours on the four courses for the degree of Doctorate of Psychology, and was 
awarded a diploma in both cases, Allowing for the author's background in the subject, it 
still appears that the degrees were too lightly awarded, For the nursing course, a diploma 
was granted without the fulfilment of either hospital or home experience as required by the 
New York State Board of Examiners for nurses, There was no admission requirement for 
any of the courses, and, on the whole, the author considered that the marks for the home- 
work were rather high, The author also evaluated the cost of material sent as compared 
with the fees paid, and in general she found that the courses were too expensive, 
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The author believes that correspondence education has a potential value in adult education, 
However, her personal experience with the thirteen institutions tends to show that what 
they offer falls short of the promise they hold out to their students. 


INDONESIA 
United States of Indonesia. Djawatan Pengdjaran, Balai Kursus, Large scale teachers' 


training in Indonesia, Bandung, Balai Kursus Tertulis Pendidikan Guru, 1952?. 
46 leaves, Illus,, tables, processed, No price given, 








To meet the sudden and sharp demand for teachers in Indonesia after the country became 
independent, the Ministry of Education established an emergency training system, which 
is described in this report, It consists of the training, for a period of two years, ata 
provincial centre, of pupils who have completed their primary or lower secondary edu- 
cation, Part of this period is devoted to practical training at a school attached to the 
centre, On completing the course, the students are appointed to a primary school and 
continue their studies, for another three or four years (depending on their former edu- 
cation), through correspondence lessons, 


This teachers! correspondence training course (Balai Kursus Tertulis Pendidikan Guru) 
was established by decree in July 1950, under the control of the Ministry of Education, 

It is divided into three sections: (a) the didactical section; (b) the technical-administrative 
section; (c) the forwarding and transport section, Although its main task is stated to be 
"drafting, taking care of, having printed and distributing the lessons for a complete six 
years teachers! training college (which includes the two years of practical teaching) 
throughout Indonesia", the Balai Kursus also contributes to the general scheme of extension 
work, and makes proposals for improving the courses and the production of publications, 





Special weekly lessons are drawn up on various subjects by expert teachers and published 
in Indonesian and three regional languages, The Balai Kursus also supplies the teaching 
materials for the first two years at the training centres, The lessons are sent by air to 
regional capitals for further distribution, In 1952, about 45,000 copies of the weekly 
lessons were distributed to teachers in the field, and an equal number to trainees at the 
centres, Teachers who had been appointed before the initiation of this system in 1950 
also use these lessons for in-service training, At three- to four-monthly intervals, the 
student teachers gather for a week at their centre, where discussions are held on the con- 
tent of the courses, 


This is stated to be a temporary scheme, which will eventually be replaced by full teacher 
training courses once the situation improves and more training personnel becomes available, 


(AUSTRALASIA) AUSTRALIA 
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Rayner, Samuel Alan, comp, Correspondence education in Australia and New Zealand, 
Melbourne, Australian Council for Educational Research, 1949, 119 p. (A,C.,E,R. 
Educational Research Series, No, 64) 10s, ($2) 





The book describes the development, organization and methods of state correspondence 
education in Australia and New Zealand, and is a revision of an earlier publication of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, Primary Education by correspondence, 

The major part of the study is devoted to Australia, where each state administers its own 
educational system, One final chapter is devoted to New Zealand, 





The problem of educating children in Australia, complicated by the vastness of the country 
where large areas have a thinly spread population, is solved by the various state govern- 
ments by organizing correspondence schools, Each state has a well organized corres- 
pondence education system, catering for about 1,4 per cent of the entire school population, 
In 1946 over fifteen thousand children followed the primary or secondary school courses, 
The majority of students are from isolated homes, but enrolments include invalid children 
and children whose parents travel from place to place, 
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Details in the methods of organization may vary from state to state, but the general pattern 
is similar. For the primary school child home supervision is required. In some states 
each primary teacher is responsible for one grade only; elsewhere she may have pupils in 
a number of different grades, as in small rural schools; in others, a family group system 
is used. Nearly all the subjects taught in the ordinary school are given by the primary 
correspondence schools, but at the secondary level the range of subjects is narrower. 

All correspondence instruction adopts the assignment methods, i.e. a careful subdivision 
of each subject into a number of lesson units. Lesson notes are constantly revised by the 
teachers to keep pace with up-to-date information and methods, and extensive use is made 
of library services and radio broadcasts to supplement the assignments. 


All the schools emphasize friendly personal relationships between teacher and pupil. The 
radio has also rendered great service in bringing the teachers to the home. The schools 
endeavour to enrich the lives of their pupils by encouraging them to participate in some 
form of public service, e.g. donations to charity. This has the added advantage of creating 
an esprit de corps among the student body. Most of the primary correspondence schools 
issue an annual magazine largely made up of contributions from its pupils. Itinerant tea- 
chers and special camps keep students in touch with teachers and one another. 


Most states offer correspondence courses for teachers who wish to study for higher quali- 
fications. A number of universities also accept correspondence students. Since the second 
world war, a rapid development has been recorded in technical correspondence education, 


Isolation of pupils constitutes a real handicap, but against this there is the opportunity for 
character building, development of self-reliance, initiative and independent thinking. More- 
over, the correspondence school allows for individual instruction and has a greater oppor- 
tunity to make use of the child's everyday experience. The assignment method using topic 
units rather than time units has proved so useful that its impact is being felt in the ordinary 
school classroom. 


In New Zealand there is a single state correspondence school organized into four divisions: 
primary, secondary, arts and crafts, and the administrative division. Within the primary 
division there is a family class section. When three or more children from one family or 
household are enrolled, they are placed under the same teacher, so that the home super- 
visor, usually the mother, has to deal with only one teacher. A special section has also 
been developed to cater for problem children as well as physically handicapped or sick 
children. The school also offers courses for the teachers! certificate, certain courses 

in technical subjects, such as home economics, commercial courses, agriculture, wood- 
work and engineering. 


Australia and New Zealand both enrol about 1.5% of the school population in correspondence 
schools, but whereas over 85% of the Australian students are primary pupils, more than 60% 
of the New Zealand correspondent students are following post-primary courses. Over two- 
thirds of these are part-time students employed during the day, and most of them are over 
the compulsory school-leaving age of 15 and therefore take the courses entirely on a vol- 
untary basis. 


The methods of correspondence education are similar to those used in Australia, and in 
both cases the results of correspondence courses compare favourably with those obtained 

in ordinary schools. The most important development in view at the time of the writing of 
the present study was the establishment of a school hostel to bring groups of pupils together 
for 2-3 weeks. The hostel was also to have a fully equipped science laboratory for the bene- 
fit of post-primary pupils. 


Australia. Office of Education. Education by correspondence in Australia. [Canberra/1 953. 
10 p. (Its Bulletin No. 28). No price given. 





Briefly surveys development and present practices in all State Education Departments of 
Australia. Correspondence tuition began in Queensland in 1910 at the secondary level, train- 
ing pupil teachers. It now encompasses primary, secondary and technical education; highly 
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organized systems use radio aids, itinerant teachers and two-way radio sets as aids to the 
lessons through the post. Correspondence schools exist in each capital city and are staffed 
and organized as much as possible like an ordinary school, with each teacher having fixed 
"classes", programmes of work, hours of duty, etc. Children in primary and lower secon- 
dary grades working at home (usually in isolated areas, or hospitals or institutions) have 
regular school hours and holidays, and are supervised in their work by an adult - usually 
their parents, who keep in touch with the teachers. Technical correspondence schools are 
usually controlled by separate institutions. Facilities are provided for practical work in 
technical courses. No fees are charged except for technical courses. Material and postage 
costs are often met by the state. 


Eakins, C. "The use of an itinerant teacher service by the correspondence schools in 
Western Australia’. Third International Conference of Correspondence Educators. 
Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Edu- 
cation, 1950. pp. 197-201. 


In a continent as vast and as sparsely settled as Australia, the distances to be travelled 
often defeat measures to bring pupil, parents and teachers together that have been success- 
ful elsewhere. This article describes an adaptation to these geographical circumstances in 
Western Australia, where itinerant regional teachers have been appointed. In specially 
designed trucks, laden with motor and food supplies as well as school equipment, films, 
libraries, etc., these teachers cover vast distances while visiting the isolated homes of 
the ''outback"’. One teacher covered 10,000 miles ina year. The teachers endeavour to 
visit each home two or three times a year. During his three-day supervision of the child- 
ren ina family, the teacher not only tries to acquaint himself with their personal difficul- 
ties and interest them in subjects not taught through mail and radio by the correspondence 
school, but also to give his encouragement in such a way that the mother supervisor will 
perceive for herself ways of overcoming children's difficulties when the teacher has gone. 
These teachers maintain close liaison with the central correspondence school, and establish 
happy relations with the homes. It is obvious, of course, that such a scheme requires ma- 
ture teachers who, in overcoming the rigours of their service, earn the respect and affec- 
tion of parents and pupils. (G.P.) 


Hobart (Tasmania). Correspondence School. Instructions to supervisors of pupils of the 
correspondence school. Hobart, 1951. / 8 /p. No price given. 








This short pamphlet illustrates the important part played by the supervisor (usually the 
mother) in Australian correspondence systems. Part 1, General Instructions, is mainly 
administrative but includes encouragement and directions for parents to visit the corres- 
pondence school. Part II, Instruction for Infant Grades, emphasizes important things to 
watch in the teaching of reading and writing, requests co-operation in listening to school 
broadcasts, and suggests a daily time-table for the pupil. Part III, Instruction for Grades 
IV-VII, gives brief instructions for the supervision of each subject and a detailed daily 
programme. 


School in the mail box. (Motion picture) Australian National Film Board, 1947. 20 min., 
sd., bw, 16 and 35 mm. Credits: Director, Stanley Hawes. Language: English. 
No price given. 





A film showing the way in which correspondence schools assist in providing formal education 
for the considerable proportion of the Australian school population living in comparative iso- 
lation in the 'outback'', The work of the central correspondence schools and the different 
steps of teachers' work are featured. Carefully prepared lesson material enables these 
schools to supply individual personalized teaching to each pupil. Correspondence instruc- 
tion relies to a considerable extent on parent supervision, particularly in junior classes, 

and on radio sessions, especially for those courses where oral teaching is more necessary 
(language, arts). The film shows in dramatic form transportation resources being called 

in for the movement of lesson material. It is a useful film for illustrating an unusual type 

of learning situation. 


Copies of the film may be obtained on loan from official representatives of the Australian 
Government in foreign countries. 
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Butchers, A.G. "Social education through the Correspondence School". First 
International Conference on Correspondence Education. Victoria, British Columbia, 
1938. Report. Victoria, B.C., Department of Education, 1938. pp. 56-71. 


The New Zealand correspondence school had addressed itself to the task of creating a 
reai school for its pupils, one that would provide for "the individual development of each 
pupil's life and character by contact and conflict with external problems and personalities, 
through which experience is widened and vision broadened; and one that arouses in the hearts 
of all its members, despite their physical isolation, a common emotional response, an 
esprit de corps, a loyalty amounting to enthusiasm, that welds them into a corporate unit 

. a school in the best sense of the word". The teachers of this school, realizing that 
mere lessons were not enough, set themselves earnestly to building up a special technique, 
not only of teaching, but also of making intimate personal contact with the pupils to counter- 
balance the lack of daily association. 





These techniques included the following: (1) establishing a school lending library, carefully 
graded for pupils of all ages, from which each child might freely choose a steady stream of 
books relevant to his interests; (2) publishing a monthly circular to keep each pupil and his 
parents in constant touch with the school's activities, and an annual magazine contributed 
to by the pupils; (3) organizing a variety of clubs whose members keep in touch by means 
of letters and circulars, e.g. Lone Scouts and Lone Guides, Pen Friends, Stamp Collec- 
tors, Model-building, Camera Club, Naturalists Club, Junior Red Cross, Ex-Pupils' 
Association; (4) making personal contacts by arranging school journeys to cities, ex- 
hibitions of the pupils' work, vacation courses in hostels and camps, home visits by tea- 
chers, even to the most remote parts of the country, and by using the broadcasting service. 
(G.P.) 


Cooper, R.P. "Office organization in the correspondence school". Third International 
Conference of Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. 
Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 170-3. 


The New Zealand correspondence school is divided into three divisions, two of which are 
professional (primary and post-primary), the other being the administrative division des- 
cribed in this article. The senior administrative officer is responsible for: (1) providing 
the means and facilities for carrying out the objective of the Headmaster and professional 
staff; (2) maintaining an adequate, trained clerical staff. The division comprises two 
sections: (a) records, enrolments and statistics, which deals with pupil and staff records, 
the external and internal distribution of mails, the printing of assignments and materials, 
typing, and the filing system; (b) accounts and stores, which is responsible for the school 
accounting system, providing stationery, books and equipment for all pupils and staff, 
teachers! salaries, and library services to pupils and staff. With an administrative staff 
of 42 the staff-pupil ratio is 1:120, and the division can engage temporary staff for rush 
periods. Office work is based on the personal file for each pupil or family, with suitable 
cross references identified on a central index card. Administrative features of special 
interest include the use of two-way envelopes for despatch of assignments, the linking of 
the library with the extensive National Library Service, the provision of a fortnightly li- 
brary service to all full-time pupils, bi-annual reports to parents, and the sending of yearly 
bulk supplies of stationery, books and equipment to all pupils on enrolment. (G.P.) 


Jolly, S.E. (Mrs.) 'The Correspondence School Parents! Association". Third International 
Conference of Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. 
Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 178-81. 


The New Zealand Correspondence School Parents’ Association is a unique type of parents’ 
association, This paper describes its genesis, development and outstanding achievements. 
In its early years the major concern of the members was to establish their status as an 

organization and secure for their school the recognition it deserved. These objectives 
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successfully reached, members quickly turned to a consideration of the means by which 
their children might experience the group and community activities they so often missed 
and of ways in which pupils, parents and teachers could be brought together more often. 
From these considerations developed the exhibitions of school work, the vacation camps 
run by parents, teachers and pupils, and the residential school. The residential school 
boards children for a month, and sets out to provide group and community activities, 
certain courses not included in correspondence tuition, and remedial work. Incidentally, 
it also provides classroom opportunities for teachers and pupils, introduces the children 
to direct teaching, and provides a context for the social adjustment of the isolated child. 
The spirit manifest in all these school-parent activities finds much of its happiest ex- 
pression, too, in the extension of the visiting teacher service and the enthusiasm with 
which parents and pupils welcome their teachers in their homes. (G.P.) 


Kellerman, M.H. "Correspondence education of handicapped pupils". Third International 
Conference of Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. 
Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 36-43. 


This article describes handicaps common to all children enrolled with correspondence 
schools, rather than those suffering from specific physical handicaps. Typically, these 
children are isolated and therefore restricted in opportunities for sharing the social ex- 
perience of group activities, sports, or the observation of community life. As with other 
educational aims shared with educators generally, correspondence teachers find their in- 
genuity taxed in providing for these objectives in such a way that assignments will be ad- 
justed to the varying mental capacities of children, will correct weaknesses in specific 
subjects, and will overcome personal problems such as speech defects, inability to get 
certain books, reading difficulties, retarded muscular development, and soon. The 
challenge to teachers is even more arduous in cases where they must allow for weak 
supervision, non-co-operative homes, or where the home environments are educationally 
impoverished. The New Zealand service with its visiting teachers, residential schools, 
ex-pupils' association, extensive library service and frequent meetings of children, parents 
and teachers has gone a long way towards overcoming these handicaps. (G.P.) 


Le Petit, E.N. "Education of the handicapped pupil". Third International Conference of 
Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. Proceedings. Wellington, 
N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 32-35. 


In New Zealand as elsewhere, considerable numbers of physically handicapped children are 
cared for by private organizations. However, provision is not complete, and the corres- 
pondence school attempts to provide a service for a modest number of these cases of phy- 
sical disability. The article describes staffing arrangements for this service. While no 
special training is required of entrants to this branch of the teaching service, it is impor- 
tant that they possess the qualities of character and personality which encourage children 
of this type and their parents. Upon appointment, teachers are given special briefing in 
educational knowledge pertinent to the needs of handicapped children, and in means of ob- 
taining the co-operation of the parents. Most teachers prefer to take responsibility for 
mixed disability groups rather than to specialize in providing for one particular type of 
disability. In some cities teachers visit pupils regularly, and plans are afoot to extend 
this visiting service to other towns and to rural areas, Equally important to the effective- 
ness of the service are the provisions for regular consultations with other specialists 
ministering to the needs of these children. (G.P.) 


-. New Zealand. Education Department. Correspondence School. Correspondence school 





handbook: 1952, /Wellington, Govt. Printer, 1952/ 52 p. No price given. 





A handbook giving students all the information necessary to allow them to take full part in 
the school programme and activities. For the general reader the interest of the handbook 
lies in the fact that it reflects the breadth of the interests of the school. A short introduc- 
tion describes the establishment and growth of the school (founded 1922). The school cal- 
endar, the school uniform and badge, and the school magazine, illustrate the concept of 
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the school as a corporate unity despite the scattered locations of the students. Residential 
schools are organized for a month each year and visiting teachers are continuously active, 
Textbooks in primary schools are loaned free of charge, and there is a borrowing scheme 
for post-primary students. There is a library service, a medical and dental service, and 
a vocational guidance service. The radio sessions play an important part in instruction at 
all levels, and the handbook contains a complete programme of lessons for the year. De- 
tails of courses are given for primary, post-primary and teacher-training students. 
There is a detailed description of the activities of 17 different clubs (Red Cross, Young 
Farmers, Camera, Parents! Association, Ex-pupils' Association, etc.) of which member- 
ship is encouraged. The total picture is one of a complete school, in which all the likely 
interests of the pupils are catered for. 


345. Pitt, M.S. ''Primary education by correspondence". Third International Conference of 
Correspondence Educators. Wellington, New Zealand, 1950. 
Proceedings. Wellington, N.Z., Department of Education, 1950. pp. 16-22. 


This article is based upon the experience of the correspondence school of the New Zealand 
Department of Education. For the enrolment of 1800 elementary school pupils, most of 
whom live in isolated rural areas, the home is the classroom, and much of the work of 
the staff consists of fostering and making effective use of parent co-operation. This re- 
quires an adequate explanation to parents of such educational principles as the appropriate 
age to introduce particular skills, e.g. reading, the creation of meaningful learning situa- 
tions suitable to the age and capacity of children, or the effective use of the environment 
in enriching social experience - in this case their own home with its advantages and limita- 
tions. The family class plan, by which one teacher is responsible for the education of the 
children of a particular family, has been found to provide a good approach. Since the 
parents are accepted wholeheartedly as active partners in the educational process, and 
since teacher-parent and teacher-pupil contact depends upon mails and periodical visits 
to the home, success in large measure is dependent upon having a staff capable of main- 
taining harmonious and fruitful relationships with parents and children. (G.P.) 


(EUROPE) FRANCE 
346. ''Une visite au Centre National d'Enseignement par Correspondance", L'Education 


Nationale: organe hebdomadaire de l'enseignement public. No. 15, 2 mai 1952. pp. 8,11. 
Paris, Musée Pédagogique, 29 rue d'Ulm, Paris, 5e. Weekly. Single copies: 30 frs. 





The Centre National d'Enseignement par Correspondance was established in Paris to offer 
facilities for education to children and adults who, for various reasons, were deprived of 
the necessary schooling. The courses are offered to pupils living in isolated areas, in 
sanatoria, or abroad, to invalids or handicapped children at home, and to adults wishing 
to pursue their studies without attending regular classes. 


Lessons can be had for a nominal fee covering postage expenses for the primary and 
secondary school courses, for technical studies and commercial courses, including accoun- 
tancy. All these follow the textbooks prescribed by the Ministry of Education for the schol- 
astic year, and pupils are expected to purchase their own books, Library facilities for 
lending books exist on a limited scale. 


The lessons, which are distributed weekly, are prepared and corrected by 160 teachers, 
aided by another 200 visiting teachers. The printing and compiling of pac kages for the 
15,000 students is done at the Centre itself. Details of the various courses are available 
in several pamphlets published by the Centre under the title Réglement géneral. 





(EUROPE) SWEDEN 


347. Hermods Korrespondensinstitut, Malm$. Realskola och gymnasium. Stockholm, Ahlens 
och Akerlunds boktryckeri, 1949. 108 p. 





A study guide published by the oldest and largest correspondence school in Sweden, estab- 
lished in 1898. The institute offers complete courses of study, which enable the students 
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to pass the State secondary school examinations and obtain its certificates. This particular 
guide contains the curriculum of the 'realskola' and the " 
secondary education offered. The first is expected to occupy between 2 - 3 years of study, 
provided the student works 4 - 5 hours a day. For the second type no time is given; it 


varies very much according to the education already received and which subjects are chosen. 


The students have as wide a choice of subjects in this correspondence school as in any es- 
tablished State-supported school. Very complete lists of professions based on either 
"realskola" or 'gymnasium" are also given in the guide. Besides these two types, there 
are courses provided for pupils attending school but who want to improve in some subject 
by taking a correspondence course, or for those who want to study something outside their 
school curriculum. Language courses are numerous and made to suit many different 
categories of people; English for policemen, French for people working in the restaurant 
business, and Spanish for commercial training, to name only a few. A good alphabetical 
index is included. 


(EUROPE) UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
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Arlazarova, S. 'L'enseignement par correspondance: le reseau s'elargit'’. Pédagogie 
soviétique; bulletin fédéral d'information, Année 1952-53. No. 6, juin 1953, pp. 5-7. 
Paris, Fédération de 1' Education Nationale - C.G.T., 94 rue de 1' Université, Paris 7e. 
Bi-monthly. No price given. 








This article describes the steps taken by the Ministry of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. for 
the extension of teachers' education by correspondence. It is reported that a total of 89 
correspondence sections in pedagogical institutes are functioning, and that they provide 

a variety of courses - including foreign languages in 17 sections, and physical education 
in 6 sections. Enrolment is reported to be increasing: 40,000 student teachers were ex- 
pected to follow the normal courses, and 16,000 the higher courses, in 1953-54; the 
capacity of the higher courses was expected to be increased to 20,000 for the school 

year 1954-55. 


Efforts are being made to enrol teachers with no higher education. Educational agencies 
in the country are requested by the Ministry of Education to help increase enrolment of 

this type. It is hoped that this training by correspondence will enable teachers of grades 
5, 6 and 7 to perform teaching work in grades 8, 9 and 10. 


gymnasium", the two main types of 





